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ABSTRACT OF THE LIFE OF 


POfE PIUS VI, 
CONTINUED. 

We must now procced, however, to .the 
active, or suffering part of this Pope’s liſe. 
—He went twice out.of his territory—once 
voluntarily—and once by compuision— 
though the first perhaps, led to the other. 
The occasion we must now detail. 

The discussions and recriminations at- 
tending the suppression of the Jesuits, had 
unveiled the secrets of the corruptions of 
the Catholic Church, and the fatal effects of 
the supremacy of the Popes over ihe powers 
of Europe. The Jansenists maintained, that 
the successors of St. Peter had no right to 
temporal power; and Joseph IT. placed Jan- 
senists in all the-churches and universities 
of Italy, that they might there propagate that 
doctrine. The Grand Duke Leopold adopt- 
ed the same policy. Fhe Court of Naples 
refused the ancient right of vassalage to the 
Pontiff, who had the folly to think of op- 
posing open force by impotent menaces. 
Pius attributed the conduct of the Catholic 
Courts more to the Ministers than the Sov- 
ereigns,—and more to the sophism of a few 
philosephers, than to the real cause, the pro- 
gress of the principles of liberty :.and vainly 
imagining that his presence would excite 
such veneration among the people, that the 
rebellion of the Princes against his authority 
would be immediately checked by his ap- 
pearance, ht determined to go to Vienna, in 
the hope that, if he could bring over the 
Emperor to his views, he would have no- 
thing to fear from the spirit of reform clse- 
where. When he communicated this reso- 
lution to the Consistory, he found the major- 
ity inclived to oppose it: But he instantly 
declared, that he had called them together 

reiy so eppoint a cy during his ab- 
sencé; and he nominated those Cardinals 
who had had the address to accede to his 
proposal. His departure was only announced 
at Rome, when he was some miles on his 
svay, by the ringing of beils. He travelled 
in the humblest style, with no other suite 

















vants, and not a gingle Cardinal. It is sup- 
posed by some, that he affected this simplic- 
ity on account of an ancient prophccy of the 
twelfth century, in which Pius the VI. is de- 
scribed as a pilgtim, with the title of Ped/e- 
grinus Ahostolicus.—It is possible this migni 
have some influence ; but itis more proba- 
bie, this apparent humility wes intended to 
inspire greater veneration and pity among 
the Catholics in those countries he was about 
te traverse. 

In all this, however, he was miserably dis- 
pointed: as his journey created no sensa- 
tin any where. He was met some miles 
fom Vienna by the Emperor, who begged 
him careléssly to quit his coach, and placed 

him at his right hand in his own post chaise 
Instead of conducting him to the Archicpis- 
copal palace, where the Pope had ordered a- 
partments, and a sort of ecclesiastical court 
to be prepared for him, Joseph lodged him 
in an Imperial palace, and appointed him a 
guard of. honour and chamberlains who 
watched all his motions. In short, notwith- 
standing all that has been said of the filial 
devotion with which the Emperor rcceived 
the Father of Christians, he was treated like 
2 prisoner, ta whom no one deigned to listen. 
Aher having exhausted his patience ia vain 
expedients, Pius VI., in a very short letter, 
vcitten with his own hand, peremptorily 
cemanded a private conference with the Em- 
peror at a certain day and hour.—-He might 
have refused this ; for, in a letter, the tone 
of which docs more henour to his frankness 
than his politeness, (and of which we give a 
literal translation below,*) he had already 
told the Pontiff, that he could only promise 
him at Vienna the honours of hospitality. 
Dreading, however, the eclat of an open rup- 
iure, Joseph agreed to the interview.—Pius 
conducted himself with much dignity ; and, 
‘oreseeing the inutility of entreaties, he con- 
fined himscif to reasonings and exhortation. 
Me urged the former concessions of the 


** Since your Holiness is determined to come to 
Vienna, 1 cau only assure you of the reception and 
veneration euitable to your dignity. For if your 
Holinces expects to settle affairs with me, they may 
appear questionabie at Rome, but are already decid- 
vd at Vienna ; and in that case the journey would be 
useless, My decisions are always guided by reason, 
¢quity, huwanity, aod religion; and, above all, by 
ie counsels of wise, honest, and enlightened persons : 
~-And for the Holy Chair and your Holiness, | have 
the devotion of a true Apostolic Catholic; and I im- 
blore your paternal benediction. 

Josera.” 


Monarehs—their obedience to the Pontitfe— | 
the divine right, and the Bulls of ‘his’ pr 
cessors—the imminent-dangers of relies 
from a general rebellion, of which the. 
archs themselves set the example to tbe 
people. Joseph was fully prepared with the 
arguments of the Jansenists against all ite 
ancient maxits of divine right—~and displays 
ed far more erudition than the. Pope, who 
had never deeply studied those matters.’ 
The Emperor treated ag eries those 
)charters which in the Middle Age had ene 
riched the priests and monks with the spoils 


of nations and of Kings;—and as to the Roy- 
al concessions, he alleged that having been 


; extorted by force and cunning, in periods of 


gross ignorance, there was no injustice in 
retracting them in better times——that the 
corruptiun of religion had its source in the 
Church itself, and that the only way to purify 
ity was for the priests to recur tq the prac- 
ti¢e of the apostles, which they had quitted 
for the purpose of ambition,—and that it was 
in fact the priests who had at all times fo- 
mented the revolt of subjects against their 
legitimate sovereigns. 


Joseph IT. fatally experiénced the truth of 
this last observation a few years after. We are 
little inclined to believe that he died by poi- 
son, and still Jess that Pius VI. had any share 
in his death. But.the prince de Ligne, whe 
witnessed his last moments, asserts that he 
died broken hearted, on account of the re- 
volt of the Nobles and Bishops of Brabant ; 
and, from the conduct of the higher clergy 
at the commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, it can hardly be doubted that if they had 
agreed to bear thcir share of the necessa 
taxes, the Noblesse would have followed the 
example, and the Revolution would fave 
been cither prevented or rendered far less 
terrible. 


The effects of this journey were more 
disastrous than can be well explained by any 
thing that occurred in it ; or rather it coin- 
cided with other causes of discontent which 
had becn for sume time increasing. In cere 
tain states of the public mind, the absence 
of the sovereign, or the slightest miscar- 
riage in his designs, may be fatal to his pop- 
ularity. Pius travelled in the same modest 
style on his return into Italy—except at 
Cescna, where he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of dazzling his fellow citizens with his 
sovereign magnific » and drained their 
fittle treasury for the expense of his fetes ; 
in return for which he promised them sev- 
eral public institutions, which he never had 
the means of establishing. All this added 
nothing to his popularity. He had left Rome, 
dreaded by all his subjects, and he returned 
despised. Even the populace mocked at his 
benedictions, and cried out for bread: ..He 
endeavoured to appease them by arbitrarily 
reducing the price of grain, which: ‘ruined 
the proprietors ;~—and at last, by making the 
weight of his arbitrary power fall on the 
‘reat, he succeeded in changing their con- 
cempt into hatred But he soon tasted its 
yitter fruits, and suffered in secret all those 
pangs, and that distress, which every one 
must feel whuse interests are in opposition 
to his duties, and whose wants are above his 
means. He constantly changed his minis- 
ters, and sought by new acts of severity to 
stifle the clamours. produced by acts. of tv- 
ranay, which now daily multiplied. The un- 
happy state of his mind js disclosed in two 
long letters which he wrote on the scandal- 
ous story of the Qucen of Frante’s neck- 
lace. The disgrace of the Cardina) Rohan, 
and of the Church in general, had filled his 
heart with bitterncss and melancholy pre- 
sentiments. _In sigMing his name, he fre- 
quently stopped to meditate on the fatal 
number VI.,—and said to his favourite secre- 
tary Nardini, J fear che Church will have no 
Popfie after Iam gone. In the vast church 
of St. Paul, exra muros, there is a long 
series of medallions, with the portraits of 
all the Popes,—and there only remained one 


places destined for their tombs, were all oc- 
cupied, with the exception of one !—These 
omens had not escaped the populace ; and 
though Pius affected to laugh at them, he 
was not the less alarmed in his heart. At 
Jast the Revoldtion, and the advance of the 
French in Italy, forced him to assemble the 
Cardinals—that the ruin of the Church might 
not be imputed to him alone. Some mem- 
bers of this Consistory proposed conciliatory 
measures—others were eager for a Crusade 


that it would be sufficient to place the for- 
tresses and frontiers of the Ecclesiastical 
territory in a state of defence, and obtain the 
assistance of the English fleets in the Med- 
jterranean, without troubling themselves a- 
bout their neighbours. Cardinal Albani 
(uncle of the present cardinal of that name) 
was of-opinion, that they ought to avoid as 
much as possible mingling the affairs of the 
Church with their political arrangements ; 
and that, by sacrificing their Ecclesiastical 
quarrels and pretensions, all the Princes of 
Italy might be united in an armed confeder- 
ation, offensive and defensive ; and that the 
Pope, for the future, should rather consider 








__FRIDAN, September 3, 1819. 
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Pius had pursued the policy-of Gregory 
Vile who-united ali the States of Italy in. 


. alians were the only 
natural defenders of the Church, and of } 


his religious influence, had the power to. 
folind and consolidjte a durable confedera- 
tion, But instead of this, the policy of Pius 
seems to have been to foment dissentions, 
among the other States, that he might share 
the spoils of with foreign enemies ; 
ahd this system was persevered in, even on 
the spproach of Buohaparte, when there was 
as longer any chance of safety but in a 
v is union._Each little State, dreading 
ihe French, and distrusting its neighbour, 
prepared“ to -parchase for itself a partial 
peace. Piedmont alone made a long -and 
honourable resistance. Yet the people, in 
general, were far from approving of the 
French Revolation; they had been for 
centuries accustomed to their governments, 
such as they were; and had little desire, 
and jittle notion indeed, of any better.. The 
love of liberty prevailed only among a part 
of the tiere esat, which in Italy, as‘every- 
—* else, forms the most enlightened: part 
6f she nation ; but which, though apt enough 
to be most inflamed by political theories, is 
incapable of acting with effect, unless sup- 
ported by the strength of the populace, or 
the influence of the nobility. Besides, in 
Italy they had been long condemned to 
silence, and did not abound in wealth. 
Such of the nobles as could do it with im- 
puntty, or thought themselves able to govern 
heir fellow-citizens, declaimed loudly, at 
rst, in favour of the new political philoso- 
phy ; but ne sooner had the Revolution ac- 
tually begun, than, alarmed by the sacrifices 
demanded of them, they basely deserted the 
cause they had so warmly adopted. This, 
indeed, is always the case, when the nobility 
are neither military, nor have any share in 
the government : they can never command. 
and they are unwilling to obey. They think 
more of their ancestors than their posterity, 
and talk more than they act. If advantage 
had been taken of the national hatred to the 
French, by forming an armed confederacy, 
defence was at least possible,—or, at all 
‘exonts, Italy would have fallen with honour. 
But the partial revolts of Pavia, and some 
other cities, only ensured their pillage by 
the army of Buonaparte; and the wanton 
and crucl massacre of the sick and wounded 
French in the hospitals of Verona, togcther 
with the women and children who followed 
their army, justly exasperated the enemy. 
In the States of the Pope, these useless 
crimes were more frequent ;.and the Gov- 
ernment had already been guilty of the as- 
sassination of. Hugh Bassville, who, either 
by order of the National Convention, or his 
own imprudence, was propagating at Rome 
revolutionary principles. Pius did not dare 
to send him away, and some of his zealous 
ministers directed him fo be murdered by 
a soldier of the Papal guard; and, under 
pretence of encouraging the Roman people, 
the houses of several foreigners were burnt, 
aod the Academy of France pillaged, and the 
students driven away. The ddvice of Gardinal 
Albani being rejected, a few soldiers were 
collected to drive the French from the ter. 
riteries of the Church; and much was ex- 
pectea from the influence of religion, in 
rousing the people to insurrection. The au- 
thority ofthe Pope was expiring ; and he 
in vain endeavourcd to check the progress 
of superstition, and forbid the secret conspi- 
Facies against the French. His ministers, 
the priests and the population, prevailed ; 
and he was forced, in a moment of imminent 
peril;to beatify a lay capuchin who had lately 
died, and to order him to be adored before 
the altars. _It was confidently expected that 
the Holy City would be saved through the 
1otercession of this new saint ; and in most 
of the churches in the Ecclesiastical States, 
the images of the Virgin were seen to move 
their eyes, and promise the destruction of 
the French ; while the Pope was forced to 
approve of a new service which was chanted 
at all the altars, for the-miraculous eyes of 
the Virgin. We do not know if it be yot a- 
bolished ; and we have seen it printed under 
this title—-De afertione oris et oculorum B. 
M. Virginis : Muctotitate Pii VI. Pont. Maz. 
Aided, rather than checked, by this ab- 
surd fanaticism, and the secret conspiracies 
-instigated by the famous Cardinal Ruffo and 
Cardinal Zelada, Buonaparte advanced. The 
army of the Pontiff fled; and Berthier, en- 
camping on the heights of Mount Mario, 
summoned Pius to surrender Rome, or see 
it bombarded. He solicited an armistice, 
and made a present to Besthier of the great- 
er part of the jewels of which, in the days 
of his prosperity, he had despoiled the 
Church of Loretto to adorn his own person ; 
and the curious haye lately noticed, among 
the ornaments of an Italian lady celebrated 
for her birth, her beauty, her adventures, 
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ancicently d Emilia.. - uor sigried ' 
this treaty at Tolentino, trom whesen: tie did 


he who aspired to universal dominion, never 
beheld the metropolis. of the world,:though 
he bestowed its crown.on his son while in. 
his cradle. Before the frosts of the North. 
had shown that the genius and the power of 
Napoleon were among tlie’ precarious gifts 
of Fortune, the Italians. had flattered. thenie . 
selves that he woild dne. day;‘transfer. the 
seat of empire to Rome, as the only: city 
from whence he could. dictate to Europe. 
Such, however, was not his destiny—-and the 
Capitol. is again, repeopied with. Momke..-- 


MISCELLANY 69 
: : 2 
FOR THE NEW-ENGLAND GALAX?. | 
-'9% PARABLEL eee 
BETWEEN 4 MISER AND A BiGoT, 
“© foolishness of men ! that lend their cars 
To these budgé doctors of the Stoic fur, .. 
And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tub.” 
see pe) Manton. 
Tt is the same principle in human nature, 
which forms the miser and the bigot-—That 
narrowness, that selfishness, which sees no- 
thing in the world but itself, aad considers 
itself as the centre 6f the creation ; which 
is dead to every feeling of symipathetic grief 
or joy; and indifferent:to the” happiness: or 
misery of all created beings except one, 
will invariably, when it: has.taken posses- 
sion of the human breast,’ produce either @ 
miser or a bigot, according as the affections 
happen to be fixed on this world or the 
next. : 4 ei ee Siete hirege x, 
Of all men; the covetous. man is most un- 
happy. He possesses mo: source of: enjoy 
ment. He is insensible to che pleastire 
whichis derived from: the respect, the love, 
and the esteem of —— and bp oe stilt 
greater pleasure of gbliging and doisig good 
‘to — love... All his — 2—— the 
contrary, arise from fear aad jediousy j= 
and the greatest happiness which he can. 
hope for, is the, absence ‘of -all emotion —I 
laugh at the foolish philosophy of some sects 
in old Greece, who placed ithe chief happi- 
ness in the absence of ai? passions or de- 
sires ;—-which can be only a state of death, 
or perfett stupidity, whilst we are alive. 
Men exceed vegetables tio otherwise than 
as they think ;—and when they cease to 
think (if that can be) they are in a tempo- 
rary. state of death. There can be no hap- 
piness without thought ;—absence of thought 
is only absence of misery —Every pleasure 
is the gratification of some appetite or de- 
sire ; therefore the man who has the least 
desires and appetites, must have the least 
pleasures, and Ke must Jose many agreea- 
ble sensations which other men onjoy- 
Covetousnes cari only proceed from a poore 
ness and dejection of soul, which always 
fears want and misery, and must ever be 
bereft of all lively and sparkling imag?na- 
tions, be in a constant state of diffidence and 
despondency, and lose all the gay; cheerful, 
and generous sensations, which flow from a 
free, active, happy, and beneficent mind. 
The digot is the same in respect to the 
other world, as the miser is in respect to 
this; and both their good qualities proceed - 
from the same principles and appetites in 
nature. He is covetous for the good things 
in the kingdom of heaven, as the other Is 
for them here ;—and both take much the 
same way to get them. He will give some 
loose change to beggars or vagabonds, and 
perhaps large sums to maintain idlers and 
cynics, not out of humanity and gener us 
principles, but in order to put It out to large 
interest,—thottgh if a nation be to be saved, 
or a whole people protected from want, from 
anarchy, or slavery, he is wholly unconcern- 
ed about the event, as esteeming the little 
affairs of this werld infinitely below his no- 
tice and consideration. They both contemn 
wise men, because wise men contemn them. 
Their depisfng the rarities of the world 
Saves money ; their condemning the mod- - 
est pleasures of life, gratifies their sour and 
censorious tempers ; their living cloistered 
and retired Jives, feeds natural melancholy 5 
—and the bigot hopes to: carry heavea 
(which the miser does not trouble himself 
about) dy singing songs upon earth, by be⸗ 
ing perfectly useless to society, and 
for no one thing in the world. — 
The bigot calts his solemn fally, divine 
wisdom ; his spicen and melancholy, godly 
contemplation ; his envious, sullen, and mo- 
rose temper, strict and rigid virtuc, and dee 
testation of vice ; and his covetousness 16: 
frugality, and the contempt of things below. 
He thinks the way to show our gratitude. 

















and, abore all, for the passions she inspired 





te God, is to refuse his gifts. He believes, 
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— mystery; thinks Common 
thet looks like a mystery —* 3* 

proof of inspiration. e is 
— * —— pers * He believing right, 
then for their:daing right ;- and measures 
virtue and vice, right and wrong, not by the 
interests. mankind, but by the -scanty and 
partis! rales, invented by pedants and hypo- 


x | dc for their own 
ctites, and calculated chieBy for and all} 


ANe if a friend to no man, | 
—* and speculations are above hu- 
manit > ‘and social pleasures, ' : 
frail‘things of this world ;—and so he keeps 
all his money to himself, and, at last, per⸗ 
haps, starves his friends and family, to leave 
it to such wretches as he is+ net out of. 
kindness to them, but to receive ample pay- 
ment again where he is going. · ‘ 

It is sutprising how this stupid animal 
could ever be in repute ; how the most in- 
significant and worst being in the universe 
could be thought must acceptable to the best; 
—and how any one can be supposed to mer- 
it heaven, by being useless upon curth. 
Yer the world ever have run, and probably 
ever will run after mad enthusiasts, scnse- 
less bigots, venders of phropbecy, crazy 
hermits, and recluse. and sequestered per- 
sons, who are supposed to. know heavenly 
things, in proportion as they know nothing 
bere ; 

How different, but how much less admir- 
€d end followed after, is the truly virtuous 
and godly man. He is the most candid, a- 
‘greeable, and best hatured creature upon 
‘earth. e spends his life in doing ull whe 
good that he ‘can, and to all the men that be 
‘can. ‘takes pleasure in secing all men 
happy, and will endeavour to make them all 
happy. He has lurge and comprehensive 
notions of the Deity. He believes, that the 
best way to serve him, is to be servicea- 
ble to one another; that his perfect govd- 
ness cannot punish men, whom he has crea- 
ted ‘naturally subject to errors, for involun- 
tary errors; that not having thade man pcr- 
fect, he cannot be offended with him for 
pstural and inevitable imperfections ; that 
the God of truth is not the author of con- 
tradictions ; that when he speaks to men, 
he speaks not above the capacity of men, 
but #o their capacities, which is the end of 
speaking ; that Wwe cannot provoke him 
when we intend to adore him ; that to him, 
neithcr sounds, nor gestures, nor actions, 
are good or bad, pleasing or displeasing, but 
as the intentions from whence they spring 
are sincere or insincere, of which he alone 
can be judge ;_ that God is not the God of 
3 nation of a sect, but of all nations, tongues, 
and persuasions, and is heard of all that call 
upon him and fear him ; that he who made 
the world, bas not restrained his gifts, fa- 
yours, and mercies, to a corner of it, nor 
picks out from among men, who are all his, 
a few particular minions and favourites ;— 
and, in fine, that the Author and Object of 
religion is not an angry, partial, whimsical, 
and cruel Being ; but that religion is as dif- 
ferent from bigotry, and as far above it, as 
the wise, great and good God is above weak, 
little, ill, and angry men. 

“ Oh : would mankind but make these truths their 
ide, 

ad force the helm from prejudice and pride ; 

‘Were once thése maxims fix’d, that God's our friend ; 

Virtue our good, and happmess our end ; 


How eoon must reason o’er the world prevail, 
And error, fraud, and superstition fail.” 


CATO. 
i = : 
CRITICIGM. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GALAXY. 
Sir, 


The following elegant little poem ap- 
peared in the Garaxy some few months 
since, but in a state, which, it seems, was 
in some respects imperfect. A copy has 
lately come into my hands, which, I have 
good reasen to believe, comprises the latest 
corrections olf the author.<-You will find it 
enclosed. Itis due to the reputation and 
talents of the writer, that you should repub- 
lish it in its present corrected form. Your 
personal regard for him, and high estima- 
tion of his intellectual rank, are alone suf- 
ficient to insure its ready inscrtion in the 
Gataxy. 
I shall here take the liberty of venturing 
a remark upon the use of the verb see ior 
ait,in-the following poem. If it has ever 
been sanctioned by the carly English wri- 
ters, it was when the language was in an 
unsettled state, and before the laws of its 
grammar were established and acknowledg- 
eG, as they are ut present. A‘few  instan- 
ces, which may have been detected in the 
works of later authors, probably arose from 
inadvertency, or were introduced by the 
ignorance or the carelessnes of printers and 
transcribers. Such an occasional though 
rare occurrence of the anomalous use of a 
word cannot with propriety be pleaded as 
authority in opposition to the general prac- 
tice of the most learned and elegant wri- 
ters. Besides, to introduce an obsolete form 
of a term, merely for the sake of rhyme, is 
a violation of good taste, which cannot be 
defended. False rhyme is preferable to 
false gramn.ar. ‘ 
With respect to the authority which i 


quoted in iiic note annexed to the poem, 


and which is taken from Johnson, it will not, 
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mark by which it is introduced. The: .En- 
| glish — has given, in ais folio 


‘there is only thie one, in which it is even 


and all the So that even in this solitary instance, John- 


set down.. It is a military phrase, “ to be- 
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connection with theres 





when. viewed ‘in 


dictionary, te the verb. szt.. active, 73 
———— and us neuter,’ $2 meanings ; in 
all 94; to illustrate which, he has quoted 
nearly $00 authorities. Among all these, 


pretended that ect is used. for sit4—He 
says, * To set, v.#. 10. It is commonly 
used in conversation for eft, which,—though 
undoubtedly barbarous, eis sometimes found; 


in authors :. ;' “Na 
If they set down before *s, ‘fore they remove — ‘+ 
Briag up yourarmy..— — ' Shakespeare. 


Son proneunces it“ undoubtedly barbarous.” 
“But itought.to be observed, that the term, 
as it occurs in this passage, is not properly 
a simple one, sc, but is a compound term, 


gin a siege,” * and being,ag well as si¢ down, 
employed in the language of war, in a éech- 
nical scnse, may have some claim to tole ru- 
tion, and should be classed with other 
terms compounded with set ; a8; fo set Ups 
to set forward, to set out, to set about, ee. 
In this sense, it accords with. Johnson's re- 
mark upon the word. ‘It is scarcely to 
be referred (says he) to any radical or primt- 
tive notion ; it very frequently includes the 
idea of a change made in the state of the 
subject, with some degree of continuance 
in the state superinduced.”’ J 
I will only add, thut the expression, in 
which set occurs in this poem, is strletly 
technical, and its use in that sense is certain- 
ly unauthorized. “To sit for one’s por-· 
trait” isaterm of art, used in painting#. 
Johnson gives the 9th meaning of the yerb 
to sit, thus, “ To be placed in ordcr to be 
painted.” Yours, 

* This is Joluson's definition. But l think it is eome- 
times used in a less restricted sense ;—as in the fol- 
lowing passage :—‘* Finding him so resolutely sef 
down, that he was neither by fair nor foul means, but 


only by force, to be removed ont of his town, he in- 
closed the same round.’* 


ON A BEAUTIFUL YOUNG LADY, 
(Written in the year 1817,) 
BY A GENTLEMAN OF BOSTON. 
To whom belong those eyes of love, 
Where brilliancy and mildness join ; 
Whose beams, enkindled from above, 
Send through the heart a thrill divine ? 
To one, of all the loveliest yet, 
The accomplished maid, the fair JEANETTE. | 
Whoee are those flocks of raven hair, 
In glosay singlets sweetly flowing, 
That shade a neck than snew more fair, 
And cheek with crimson faintly glowing ? 
Sare none can claim those eyes of jet, 
But queen of love, the fair Jeanetts. 
Where shall we go to find a face, 
In whicha faultless beauty shines, 
Where every chatm has lent a grace, 
And every grace a love entwines ? 
For such a portrait who shall set ,* 
But Beauty's self, the fair Jnanzrie. 


What breathing form perfection knows, 

Or can with Sculpture’s pridet compare ? 
In stone the bright Meal glows, 

And beauty pays its e there: | 
But where, in krving dame shall we, 
The marble’s bright Ideal see ? 

The challenge high is quickly met ; 

The Graces smile, and show JEANETTE, 
But that bright form, a brighter soul, 

With feeling warms, and taste refin’d :— 
When her dark eyes of beauty roll, 

Their radiance is the Light of Mend. 
And thus those eyes ure speaking yet, 
To him, ‘whose verse responds JEANETTE. 


s¢-" 





* Anciently for sit; as, “If they sef down before 


us, before they remove, bring up your army.’’—Shake- 
peare. 


t The Venus de Medicis, 


— MASONIC. 
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Extract from an ADDRESS. delivered by 
the R W. Master, to Vexmont Lones, 
No. 1, at Windsor, Vt. at the Annual 
Election of Officers. 


Warodens and Brevaren, 


In accepting this office perhaps I view it 
as being more important than is customar 
on such eceasions. : 

It ts important, because in the principles 
of this Institution, all Mankind are deeply 
interested, And when the principles of an 
institution are neglected by its members, the 
responsibility proportionably increases on 
those whu are appointed to preside over it. 
Masonry, at the present day, we are all sen- 
sible, professes to be a speculative art ; the 
art of promoting friendship, morality, and 
virtue. Therefore whatever tends to pro 
mote the good of genuine Freemasonry tends 
to promote the good of all mankind. Ex- 
perience has taught us that all benevolent 
and philanthropic purposes can be most pro- 
moted by the aid of Societies, for by com- 
bining the power, and securing the uniop 
and cooperation of many individuals the ef-: 
fect far exceeds what could be accomplish- 
ed singly. The zeal and enthusiasm lately. 
exhibited for these purposes by the unexam- 
pled multiplication of all kinds of Societies 
isa mutter of astonishment. And, my breth- 
ren, shall ours, whose is the must ancient 
and professedly the most philanthropic of all 
Societies, be suffered to be perverted or 
remain inactive, and receive the contempt, 
the ridicule, and derision of the world. By 
no means ; its principles are of too hallawed 
a nature ever to receive total neglect so lang 
as civilization remains. So far from being 












rom 


ble to the legitimacy of this use of the 


,the world so much wonder and complain, and 


' | for his moral and 


} so much promoted as by temperate festive 


larrives the best is prepared to make a feast 


rsistent with them. 


FOR YHE NEW-ENGLAND GALAX?: 1 





eminent persons and statesmen. · 
y  eceived very, distinguished legislative 
aa: by the ‘incorporation of their Grand 
Lodges.. That our art should be approved 


ourselves. The art of cultivating .Unien, 


ship !. Where is the mah so selfish as net to 
desire it }.or where is. the man. so, unculti- 


| vated as not to fee] ita,inluence ? Our: se- —* —A— — daira defe ad blew 


cret mysteries and ceremonies, about which 


h ‘which many. Masons, are so: little. ac- 


ish .gambols or unmeanihg nonsense, would, 
if‘studied till: dnderstood be found to be of 


thé greatest consequence in the art of culti- | 
An ardent attachment } 


vating friendship. 
for each other cannot be supposed spontan- 
cously to pervade the heads ef all mankind. 
To feel interested for another’s welfure we 


nion, und some syrhpathy of. feelings and 
ideas. This is probably as far produced as 


some probably have been disappointed to 
find could be obtained without a conferrence 
with Immaterial Spirits, being only certain 
forms, ceremonies, and symbols by which 
we impress feelings of benevolence, know } 
one another, and assimilate our feeling with 
strangers, whom we never saw before. That | 
a large proportion of Masons do not live 
conformable to the principles professed is a 
Jamentable truth, and that these unpardona- | 


ble. deviations should be chargeable a¢ our |, 
I fear not to be contradicted—In ordét. to | 
feel an interest fur Masonry we must attend 
ovr communications, and in order to induce 
attendance it should be instructive and agree- 
able, and that it may be agreeable none 
should be admitted but such as can at all 
times truly meet ona level. Perhaps one 
of the gteatest abuses of uur order is the al- 
most indiscriminate admission. of all who 
apply. It is not a sufficient quilification for 
a candidate to say that he is moral and hon- 
est because he never committed a crime, 
he should be a man that has done some good, 
he should be a man ofa penetrating mind 
and good understanding improved by a good 
education ; he should be a man of some taste 
and a laudable ambition ; finally, he should 
be a men reapected for his uscful know- 
ledge, pleasing deportment and above all 
virtuous habits. Much 
has been szid about Masons meeting for no- 
thing but carousals and other species of de- 
baucheries. Perhaps in some instances this 
may have been trae, but, I think it far from 
heins the general character of Masons.—I. 
think, however, that a degree of temperate 
aud innocent festivity is highly productive 
of sume of the objects of our institution. In 
no way is social intercourse and friendship 


Vv 


meetings. It has been the custom in all 
countries and all ages for people to unite 
und harmonise their feclings in commemo- 
ration of important events by festivity.—If a 
distinguished person is to be honoured it is 
at a public festival---If an intimate friend 


for him. And common neighborhood ac- 
quaintance is perpetuated and harmonized 
round the festive board. Thus we perceive 
that parsimony is asmuch at variance with 
true masonic principles as economy is con- 
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PRESIDENT HOLLEY. 

_ When this gentleman resided in Boston there were 
few persons whose acquaintance, society, and con- 
‘yersation, were more cordially sought, and cultivated. 
His taleuts are of that peculiar kind which qualify him 
‘to move in an elevated sphere, and attract the alten- 
tions and the civilities of all classes of people. His 
suavity of manners, his unassuming deportment, his 
freedom of remark, and his perf-ct liberality of feeling 
towards those who were his opponents in geligious 
belief, rendered him at all times accessible and bis 
company desirable. No clergyman in Boston ever 
‘permitted and invited with euch undistinguishing 
cordiality, the ministers of other denominations to 
preach in his pulpit; nor did any one ever listen to 
the arguments or doctrines of antagonists with’ greater 
candour. Wita him, difference of sentiment on what 
he thought to be unessential points, or what otbers 
might view as of vital importance, exeited no feeling 
of personal disrespect. ‘fle had religious views peculiar, 
perhaps, to himself; iat least they were not adopted 
upon the authority of his early instructers ; and he 
who felt the pleasure of reading, thinking, comparing, 
and judging for himself, would sc:rn to impair the 
right of another to the same enjoyment, 

it would seem that a man of such feelings, manners, 
and principles, might pass through the world upannoy- 
ed by the breath of slander, and that his occupations, 
whatever profession he chose to pursue, would not be 
disturbed by the vitvperative clamour of detraction 
and malice. But such has not been the event. Mr. 
Holley, when quite young, adopted the sentiments of 
alarge majority of the clergy of Connecticut—proba- 
bly, as thousands of others do, without reflexion or 
deliberation—perhaps without even once examining 
their nature or their consequences—and hecame a 
settled minister in that state. But unlike thousands of 
others, when more years had ripened his intellect, and 
when by the exercise of his reasoning facultics he had 





generally on the decline they are receiving 


discovered that he could got conscientiously preach 


Our |: 


it needs only to be known and practised by |. 


Harmony, Social Intercourse, ‘and Friend: | ; 


quainted as perhaps to view them as child- fithey should set up the ery of heresy, impiety, 


must be linked together by some body of u- |: 


from arguments whote weakness he had discotteed 
experience in using them,—it became necessage dh 


‘steed. watch-words, 


the “ black spirits and 


with which ber eugust ,praspon iy 
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Mr. Holley’s removal feo | — ts Ae ; : 
former lamented the departore of so. much talent aud 
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disinterested motives can produce it, by the .worth ftom the metropolis of Massschuestts, and have 
mgstic ceremonies of Freemasonry, which | "ot ceased to grieve at an event whieh deprives 


fanaticism, ignorance and priestc ft hed planted theie 
banners, aud were already forging fetters for the aain<. 
His acceptance of the station he now holds in Tren- 
sylvania University, was to them a severe discométure ; 


and from that time they have probably bees deliberat- 


ing upon ways and means to abcomplish his over-. 


ihrow, and if that shoujd be found impracticable, to. 
fown doors is still more to be regretted,. wat ees 


overthrow the institution itself, 


. 


i énd,an anonymous writen ie the Weekly Reconder,, 


printed atChilicothe, Ohio, hasandertaken th . 


of defaination by wholesale; and several petty retailers 
of scandal imvarious parts are: dagaged in —* 
the trade · iia. many of the country banks, which cast 


ble town for keeping them in-the market. We should’ 
not have noticed this write’ railing, if the editors of a 
professedly religious paper in: Boston, hed mot done 
what little they could to civé jt curremoy.” ‘The 
motives which induced this republication we shall not. 
impugn ; the editors undoubtedly have. conscience ; 
and to that and their God they are answerable ſor 
their conduct. Yet it is singular tliat those who: a 


| sociated with Mr. Holley in a variety of the, * 


and pursuits of life, who met him with an open band. 
and a cheerful face, should snatch at the earliest op- 
portunity of reviling and scandalising him, when he is 
absent. What grievous fault'has he eommitted since 
his removal that has rendered him chnonioes to. their’ 
ceasure and wrath, that he had not. previowsly dene, 


“ewile and affability?> We need mot search long: 
flower, but be the serpent under it.” - Laphse 

To return to the writer in the Weekly Recorder; 
he says ‘* there is in some minds, [and he would have 
it understood that there is in Mr. H.'s mind] a vanity: 
which is absolutely infinitely expansible, and incom--_ 
pressible too.” Now what proof does he adduce- 
in support of this allegation? Why “ Mr. H. pertine-- 
ciously refuses to publish any of his discourses. Noth-- 
ing could induce him to publish even bis inaugural’ 
speech. The request of the legislature of Kentucky- 
could not induce him to publish the address meade to 
that body.”*> Was there ever such impudent arrogance, 
such unparalleled effrontery ? What! not publish his 
discourses ? Execrable ** vanity.” 

Again it is said in the Weekly Recorder, that “ some 
of our vain young people have been obliged to leave 
the [Ms. Holley’s] parties as too bad forthem.” “ The: 
vainest persons speak of him as too irreligious for them.” 
Is this writer willing to have his.own character giver to 
the publio by the “ vainest”. and “most isreligipus 
men in Lexington?” If so, let it he drawn-—the testi- 
mony of the witnesses will be as credible in one case 
las the other—ard we shall see whether Ais *-vanity’® 
has prevented the world frem seeing bis discourses in 
print. : 

Ouce more,—it is said as an impeachment of Mr. 
Holley’s preaching, that ‘ several persons.connected 
to religious society by but feeble ligaments, see- more 
distinctly the inestimable valee of gorpel treth.” 
This is certainly a vesy strange objection and as it 
refates itself, is not worthy of ferther remark. 


by the editor of the Weekly Recordér, that he “ag 
sociates with the most irseligious men in Lexington,” 
makes the ungodly his favourite and only compan- 
ions,” &c. &c. These reproaches remind one of the 
question so often put by the Jews amd Phapieces, 
‘“* why eateth your master with publicansand signers?” 
and come with gather an ill grace from those. who: 
profess to have hearts overfowing with love and 
charity for all mauleind. But there is no end to the 
inconsistencies of some people. . If the irreligious a 
immoral need no instruction, where is the utility oF 
propriety of the following iuvitation, which we boxe 
often seen in an orthodox hymn book— = 

+ Come Gilthy, come sickly, come ragged aed bare, 

* You can’t come too filthy, come just as you are- 

We are sensible that the above remarks are a work 
of supererogation. Mr. Holley’s repatation as & 
scholar and a cbristian cannot require the aid. of out 
feeble pen to give it lustre, nor do we apprehend that 
the cause he espouses—the cause of truth, of religion, 
and of common sense,—is in the slightest danger from 
the barking of such dead dogs as the writers and 
editors upon whom we have bestowed these commente- 


% PROSCRIPTION DELINEATED.” 


Que remarks upon this book have been copied into- 
the Cannecticut Journal, and have elicited from the 








editor of that paper some animadvessions, to which we 


of & companion, an instructer aud 4 friend. The lat- 
ter deprecated the effegthis liberal su@eatholic preach: 
ing might produce im those regions of the west, whers 


hinectber means which hare buen adopted to 


upon the pl eof worhlee paper athe hap 
of bank bills, aa’ pay tiie agents in every considera- 





notwithstanding which they cold meet him with 


nor far for proof that men may “ leek ike the immocent: - | 


| Finally, it is said by the above writer, and repeated. 
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ays, - . ‘ dae: : ‘ 

_ 4 His [the editor of pie ye ‘oharge of falsehood 
apo u the Ree. Mr. sage en oe 
| ging upon the Rev. Mr. ~ well becomes the 


: ‘blished reputation of the editor of the Galaxy.” 
= | On turning to Gur remarks, the reader will Gnd tha |, 
'} qhatever charge there may be against Messfs.. Stone | 
" of the truth of Mr. Parker's book. ‘With the conduct 


tend to know aught save what is derived from that | 

adlication—and in the commencement of our re- 
~ getks we expressed doubts of the fairness and. accu- 
"acy of ite statements. Ifthe editor.of the Journal. 
_ @il look once more to our Remarks and with the 
andour which guided his pen when he wrote the first 
"sentence of his own, he will see that Mr. Parker’s book 
wag not “commented upon as an authentic document;” 
and that whatever comments have. a personal appli- 
cation to any clergyman in Connecticut, were hypo- 
thetical. But as he has not seen the book, and is “ in- 
duced to suspect some coloring in our account of it,” 
we shall subjoin an extract. 


“On reastembling, 23 | had not forgotten the de- 
claration of the Rev. Mr. Stone, made about the first 
of the preceding month, and it being. already rendered 
vaficicntly apparent ** who his. brethren were that had 
joined him,” I took occasion to remark to the moder- 
ator, that ĩ had understood Mr. Stone had pfejudged 
the merits of the case now pending. l wished the 
privilege to ascertain the fact. .If he 
object to his sittting asa judge in the trial. If he had 
not, | should offer no objection to his sitting. l there- 

' fore requested permission to ask him the question. It 
was granted. I then inquired, ‘‘ Mr. Stone, have 
you not made the declaration, calculating with mathe- 
matical exactness, that you would have mo silenced in 
eight days, aud you had got a:naumber of your. breth- 
ren to join you?” He replied, “‘ no; have you heard 
so?” ‘I answered, * 1 have.” He replied, ‘* | have 
not said it.”  desisted from further inquiry, as he 
peremptorily denied <f ; and immediately withdrew to 
employ a person to go. the disiance of about eight. 
mites, and A youw'a the witness without delay, . from 
whom I had received this declaration. The witness 
had assured me, that Mr. Stone had made this declara- 
tion to him, in the witness's howse, after the close of 

_public worshép; on the Sabbath but one precedins 

the session of the association at Burliagton.. The wit- 

ness duly arrived. On his entering the house, .., re- 
~ quested of the moderator, that he. might be qualified 
and testify, ashe was my witness .in: proof of Mr. 

Stone’s declaration. This was accotdingly done, iv 

which he repeated precisely the expression | had be- 

fore used. Mr. Stone could not, nor would he, attempt 
to impeach the veracity of Mr. Meded Allen. « He 
immediately arose and informed the moderator, there 
was but one witness against him. , He should still 
claim his seal ; adding,** by the mouth «ftwro of three 
witnesses every word shall be established.” , Unparpi- 
led impudence! if not savace barbarity:! After a few 
moments, | Jooked around and saw a number of per- 
sons in the house belonging to hie church; and many 
who were not members; and had no donbt others bad 
heard similar declarations, but knew not on whoar to 
call. T requested that Dr. Calhoon, whom.1 knew to 
he on friendly terms with Mr. Stone, yet had no know- 
Jedge that he bad heard similar declarations, might be 
qualified. This being done, he testified he had fre- 
quently heard Mr. ter yg the same -effect as 
at ; = the countensce of Mr. Stone, 
and by season of ah immediate request, that he might 
have the privilege of withdrawing, he leſt the house.”” 

So much for the ground of our remarks upon Mr. 
Stone., It is not so easy to abstract from the mass of 
other matter with which they are connected, the cir- 
cumstances and documents which impeach the con- 
duct of the rey. Mr. Beecher; but perhaps tl:e fol- 
lowing dialogue between him and Mr. Parker's coun- 
sel may convince the editor of the Journal that we 
have not been guilty of very grose misrepresentation in 
caling such conduct by the names of hypocrisy and 
eunning. ee hes ? 

C. “Mr. Beecher, do*you think the association 
will censure Mr. Parker ?”. (0 0°: -: — 

Mr. B. “ No, there is nothing for which they can 
censure him.” —s_, 

C. “1s that your opinion?” . : 

Mr. B. * Clearly so, as there was no testimony a- 
gainst him.” ¢ : 

C. Pray, sir; why then did sou use. s0 much ve- 
hemence and severity in your argument this afternoon, 
Howing him to be an iinocent man ?” 

Mr. B. *“ O, I was only playing attorney.” 

C. “ But! had supposed you gentlemen of the 
cloth would, on. moral principles, have withheld such 
severities ! | * 

Mr. B. “„O, I was only acting the part of an at- 
torney.” 

Whatever may be our “ known hostility’, to the te- 
nets of the Connecticut clergy, we should be pleased 
to see Mr. Parker's statements refuted. However 
widely we may differ from them in speculative doc- 
trines, it would give us the sincerest pleasure to be 
convinced that the Litchfield Association are not so 
morally and totally depraved as he represents them. 
The charges against them are made by an individual of 
their own body, substantiated by certificates, dates, 
and names, which, if fabrications, are easily proved so: 
and we repeat, that it is a duty they owe to themselves 
and the world to come forward and vindicate their 
character. ‘tig 

The * word” of advice given us by the editor of the 
Journal we receive with all humility and thankfulness; 

and, in return, we beg of him, when hereafter he no- 
tices our remarks, to distinguish between that which 
we assert of our own personal knowledge, and that 
which we give asthe result of another's statements 


oe 
and observations. 
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INFORMATION WANTED. 

The Eastern Argus of the 24th of Aug. contains the 
following Advertisement. 

“ A Convert. The editor of the New-England 
Galaxy, after the testimony ofa ¢ witnenees, 
condescends to believe in the existence of the Sea- 
Serpent.” 

Now what we want to know, is, upon what “ testi- 
timony” the editor of the Argus builds his conclusion, 
that we have been guilty of any such condescenston. 
* Tell us that, and unyoke.” 

0 The editor of the Worcester Spy is requested 
to publish this. 
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COMMUNICATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know what the Bos- 
tou ladies have done thzt they should be excluded 


F Giuk it our duty to make.a brief reply. » The Jourdal 


of those reverend gentlemen we neither know or pre- | ¥ 


had, I should | ben 


gn- I his 


e 





that the end does not altays sabtion the means—and 
that equal justice, even in the of the ladies, 
—22 spore’ ie. his chiv ® adulation. In- 
eed it was matter of gurprise to every reader of the 
Centinel, that its editor, who, by a long course of as- 
siduities atid even handed d tion of public hon- 
ors merited the acknowledgment, which ‘body 
paid him, of being the i tad admirer of male 


ef 


excellence wherever to be | whether i 
Boston—should, of a sudden, turn round, at 
his notice of the commencement of 
stigmatise his own town in expressions 
that in his opinion at least, it 
of beau 


" 
ẽ 
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hallowed · 
Many persons then thought 
Major's deliberate opinion, 
pen he had betrayed himself 
insu‘t—an insult too, 

pain, in proportion to the elevation of the 
ventence thus prostreted the fond. i 
Uaay Na Tang chetiehed, and which were ststained, 
= the Gatteries of their friends than the frank 

uo ' . 
But the denunciation is this year ¢ 


reflection of their dr 
; tepeated, 

can no longer “‘lay the fattering unction to their souls, 
that the major did not intend what his language implied, 
websites of he open, now. oi and that at the 
expense majors coup t is to suppose 
(and it is painfal to come to the supposition) that his 
attention was rivetted to “* the circle from the South 
and from Salem,” by such irresistible: attraction that 
not even a solitary glance could from the 
thraldom, to reconnoitre the other constellations that 
blazed over his head. For there were others ia the 
house (you must know, Sir,) which shone out in euch 
ciear, strong and radiant light,’as proved them to be 
stars of the first magnitude. But a veteran, who 
has 20 often with undismayed front, faced the flashes of 
uright eyes, and withstood the whole artillery of 
“ beaaty, wit, and fashion,” with ‘ the ‘same serene 
courage and coolness, that my uncle Toby may have 
evinced at raising the siege of Namour, should be so 
overcome by the “descendants of the witches” —should 
be so sun struck by “ Jadies from the South”—those 
young things, whose grandmothers he may have dan- 
dled upon his, knee—that hi mind, we say, should be 
80 lost, and ecstasied, and - to ‘wander in the 
“* palpable obscure,” is truly wonderful ; considering 
what climacterics the major assed. i? & 

But eome, who know the . fascination of. beauty in 
certain cases and what a bandage she fastens. apon 
the eyes of her victims, will rather pardon the editor of 
the Centinel, the indecori::m:iate which the ardor of 
bis.admiration has, in this instance, burried him ; in 
the hope, that in fatpre he will not make the public 
Dewepaper, rather than a billet doux, the vehicle of 

partial 3 ‘aud thét he will 
attend to the hint of a famous lover in olden time, 
who was also a poet : 

Tegev durav xeon, 
Texas yegey peer ers, fie nee 
_ Tasds oewas venve. 3° .  . : 
Aug. 31 ARBITER DECENTIUM. 


_ ENGLISH THEATRICALS. 

It appears from the following articles from a T.ondon 
paper, that the beautiful and interesting tale . of The 
Ileart of Mid: Lothian, has already been twice drama- 
tized, and represented at rival theatres. 


.° COVENT-GARDES. 
Aaother novelty was produced on Saturday at this 
Theatre. A aew Drama, in three acts, culled The 
Heart. of Mid- Lothian, and founded on the celebfa- 
ted tale of that name, was, performed for the frst 
time. ‘The piece has been brought forward with all 
the strength of the house, and with the splendour of 
scenery smd decoration for which this house is so re- 


The great popularity the original tale has attained, 
renders any eketch of the narrative unnecessary ; the 
auth or of the drama, with a juet regard to the differ- 
ent nature of the composition, has so far departed 
from his model, as to confine all his incidents to the 
neighborhood of Edinburgh. In doing this, however, 
he has preserved all the interest that arises from the 
misfortunes and supposed crimes of Effie Deane (Mise 
Stephens), the mysterious agency of Madge Wildfire 
(Mrs. C. Kemble), the efforts of Jeanie Deans (Miss 
Brunton), to save her sister's lifé, and the genérous 
surrender of Robertson (Mr. Macready), when the 
safety of all he held dear was at stake, Lord Oak- 
dale (Mr. Edgerton), a nobleman sent to. Scotland to 
investigate the affair of Porteous, proves to be the fa- 
ther of Robertson ; and his inquiry establishing the 
innocence of the soh, as well as that of Effie 
Deans, the drama is made to end happily by theit un- 
ion. The incidents of this drama are, perhaps, of 
too sombre a cast ; we felt too frequently that some 
relief was wanting, and a few scenes of minor interest 
were so piainfully prolonged, that a languor was thrown 
over the whole, which if the cause is not removed, 
will prove fatal to the duration of the piece. We tnay 
point out particularly the dialogue that precedes the 
apprehension of Effie Deans and the visit of Jeanie 
to the Laird of Dumbiedikes, (Liston) to borrow mon- 
ey, an incident, by the way, that has no connection with 
the others, The conclusion, too, is not well managed, 
and the incident of discovering the child of Effie 
Deans in a vault of the palace was absurd enough even 
in the narration, but should never have been allowed 
to perplex the action. The best part ofthe piece is 
the character of Madge Wildfire, which is powerful- 
ly sketched, und was performed by Mrs. C. Kemble 
with peculiar ability. Her wild anxiety about her 


child, when Grst discovered in her hut, and the burst 


of frantic delight at the escape of Robertson, at the 
meeting on the heath, have seldom, in that line, been 
surpassed. Liston was very entertaining as Dumbie- 
dikes, but did not appear quite so much at home as he 
usually does in his characters. The 2 per- 
formers exerted themselves to the utmost, pre- 
served the high reputation they already enjoy with 
the public. The only songs of the piece were 
ed to Miss Stephens: they were beautifully executed 


but it is to be regretted that they are of eo hackney- 
ed a description. The airs of i > on 
The Blue Belle of Scotland, have surely had their 
day, and must no longer be allowed a in the 


musical entertainments of the metropolis. The play 
was announced for. repetition by Mr. Macready, 
with nearly universal applause. 

SURREY TREATRF. ; : 
. The favourite piece of The Heart of Mid Lothian, 
which had been withdrawn for a time, was om: Sature 
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THINGS IN GENERAL. 


Tumunts tw Escrans. The late Engli 4 

The meeting * —e S| 

; 1, was 

attended, and edaremed by ir, Hout, Rev. Mr. Har. 
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as constables to keep the peace. Lord Siddiouth has 
addressed circular letters to the lords lieutenants of 
the Manufacturing counties, directing them to give or- 
ders to the yeomanry cavalry to hold themselves in 
iness to assist the magistrates in the preservation 
ace. It is stated that upwards 120,000 
men are in the Reform Societies in Yorkshire, 
Laacashire and Cheshire. 
Kise ov Monoéco. An article from Tangiers, 
mentions that the Emperor of Morocco having asseme- 
bled a body of troops for the purpose of imposing trib- 
vetoed beeen Movataineers of Tedla, tha latter sur- 
sed his comp in the night, cut to pieces his guards, 
—*& —* —— ref par ye and all 
is ror himself narrowly es 
ed with his life, * werd 
Atotrns. A report had reached England that the 
Algerines had declared war against Spain. 
a RA romored in London, int 2 king 
of Se etermined to accompany his ex- 
ville te Gece Reseda, * tongs 
_ HanpTines. A Paris paper says that the farmers 
in the south of France are reduced to despait om ac- 
count of the cheapness of wheat. Sat 6 


Lapy Sriscer travelling in England with her siai 
servant, was stopped by a highwayman—when the 
maid in her alarm took up a bottle of ginger beer, and 
the lying out made such a report, it so alarmed 
the highwayman he instantly galloped off ! * 

Roszar Goonzar, the reformer, in Upper Canad: 
— —— —* not red i th 
order o magistfates at Niagara, fonnd guilty, ah 
banished the province. < * — * Pp. 

A tomb of white Marble has recently ‘been discov- 
ered at Rome, containing the bodies of aman and a 
woman enveloped in fine woollen cloth. Under the 
cornice of the mausoleum were inseribed the names of 
Publius Comelius end Jylia Comelia. = 
~ $1" Leghorns Hate were porchased a’ few days 
since by a Russian ‘Nobleman, as presents for Russiag 
ladies, at Vysets, the cost of which was . 180 guineas 
(three hundred and Gifty-five dollars}eqch— ss 


Grwerat Januns Mitier, late of the U.-8. army, 
has accepted the appointment of Governor of the ter; 
ritory of Arkansas ; and, we learn, will shortly repair 
thither. This territory is situated to the 'Wwettward. of 
the — — and was part 13 the’ —— 

urchase. It has a very sparse white population; 
but the post where the Genera} will fix the seat of 
government, is only about 45 miles aboye the place 
whete the Arkansas rivet empties into thé Mississippi. 
From New-Orleans to this — is about 600 rhiles. 
The Arkansas rises:in the Rocky mouatains, and turns 
2170 miles before it.joins the waters of the Mississippi. 
—It is stated te have a broad channe),, and ,the navi- 
gation to be safe and unobstructed by rocks, Is, 
or rapids:: Much of the land is said to be of the first 
quality, arid that Silver is found in: abundance in it. 
Should a mine of wealth be poured into the General's 
coffers, it would not more than remunerate his gallant 
services to his country. Centinel. 


. 





| BANK INTELLIGENCE. ._ . 
Jacob Barker advertises 17,000 bushels Turks Is- 
land Salt, ai 70 cents per bushel, for which the Ex- 


change BiNs of e ription, ll be —— ‘at 
par in payment. - He states, ghat he is in daily ex- 
pectation of a sufficient tity of salt to redeem :all 


the Exchange Bills in circulation, at a fair market 
price. tats we 
The Bank of the United States has given notice, that 
after the {st of Nov. next, it will not “ hold itself re- 
sponsible upon any of its notes, which shall be volun- 
—* cut into parts, except on, the production of all 
e parts,” 


The state bank at Trénton has stopped payment. 


LITERARY. 

A remarkably interesting work of Madame de Gen- 
lis has been just published in Baltimore. It is entitled 
% Les Parvenus, ou less Aventures de Julien Del- 
mours.” It may be considered asa sort of national 
tale, the author having contrived to exhibit under the 
mask of a most amusing fictitious history a complete 
view of the society and manners in France, for the 
last thirty vears. Like the ingenious author of Gil 
Blas, she has described personages of all ranks, and 
criticised evety thing which in manners appeared to 
her reprehensible or ridiculous. She has also inter- 
woven in her work a considerable number of fine 
traits, hitherto unknown, which prove that even in the 
time of terror, when the laws slept, virtue was still a- 
wake. Boston Gazette. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. nag 

(<> The publication of “ A Nine Days Ride in the 
Country” will'’be commenced next week, “ if accept- 
able.” 
Favours have been received from numerous corres- 
pondents, which shall hereafter appear. 


— — 


Masonit Calendar. 








Regular Communication of the Lodges, Chapters, 
ke. in Boston and the vicinity, for the ing week. 
St. John’s Lodge, . Newburyport, Monday Evening. 

Corner Stone, —** do. 
Union, Nantucke do. 

St. John’s, Boston, Tuesday. 
Essex, Salem, 4 
St. Mark's, LST) do. 
Montgomery, Medway, Wednesday. 
St. Andrew's, Boston, Thursday. 


G. W.. Cippper, of New-¥ 


"| dollars .edvenced: far. another. gear: ‘It is 
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in Georgia, Rev, Epeneder B. Caldivell,t of -Massa- 
chusetts, Pastor of — —S 
— at te oroag? eB 3 
n a ( je 4 e * J | , yad- 
street, of the fi 5 of Bredetreet atree & Shoty F 
Lomsianis, My, Kilby Smiths eced 


A came 

Fme : Swe id ee git 

In Hathye t. C, Dr. Williain Olives, forinerly of 
this town, aged 64. © °° et heb” 
Executed, et Pert, 


in 
Count de Be for th 
conouche of tena the 


great levity of nianter, was ¢ 


wore a rose in a button hole, whic 

delivered to alg, J 

to see him pass He un 

liberation, ‘and distributed his ch 

ants. i a. EA Tete ath fg ed ge ead ae Fe eRe 
‘(ye The number.of deaths in-Bodtony aq registered 

by the superintendent of the Borging . _ from. 
onday to yesterday, both days i war, A- . 

dults, 10, Gnitaren: 6, Almshouse, 2, only “one of 

which was of malignant fever, ., , —— 
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Sd. gC OM, No.’ ‘a7, 
Cornhill, is ready, for. subser er > and will 
be open from'8 A» Mite 9 P.M ‘avery day; 
except Sundays; till the first. of May, 18390. 
Price of subscription 93,90: ~~ 
may. concern. 


| BP NOTICE.to whom it m 

There are still afew of oar priginal subscrib- 

ers who ‘have not coalplied with the terms 

of our subscription. Aft such are informe 

ed, that their papers will; be discontinued 

at the close of the volume, Oct. I, 1819, un 
less the arrearage ip:fischarged and vhree 


* 


hoped: that an.atteution to. this notice will 
save us the: trouble of writing lettéts; and 
the individuals for whom it is intetided the 
expense of postagé. 


7)" Atheneum, NO: 60. 
1*8* day published by MUNROE & FRANCIS, 
: No; 4, Cornhill, The ATHENEUM ; of >yisit 
sah —* English Magazines; fot September 1, 1819 ; con- 

Tales of my Landlord, Third Series ; 
—*— and —* Poeins, by Barny Cornwall, 
adhonse at Aversa; Origi 
ser ee yee nal Anecdotes, by Madame. 
Travele, Savage: Manners and 
of Africa, Mazeppa, 
es of-a late Tour in France +; The moving 
at Namur ; The flowers of Rhetorick, the 
Ralph Sharp ; The Monument to enry Kj 
by Chantrey ; Tales of the Hall, by the Rev. 


ical ‘4 


Poets: with Bi 


Essay on English Poe T. Hl... Varieties : 
‘New Eapeditions to ae’ Anette 5* s Irish Dia- 
3 Ubeck Mate; Responsibdi adges i 

Hollaad ; Tibet Sheer 3 * . —* 
tricity of the Human body 3 Use of a.dead wife; 
The very wom Pumpkins; Original Anecdotes. ;. 
— Jeoeb's eens Pieters 5 Alan enn 

: 8 a t Alisten ; Song 
to the Harp to cheer a mnie 


I moody. é tphan. 
Maid ; Song of a humble Maid. in hove ies “ per-. 


eon of noble rank. Intelligence, &c. &c. Sep. 3: 
A GOOD LOT‘OF PRIZES SOLD BY 
Benjemis Huntington, 

Ne. 21 Eachange Street, 


N the seventh class Springfield Brid j 
1 completed: — * ee 
a: “= a prize of 
$500 ; 1807, $100 
S00 of 50,” Nos. 902 834 s02 9: 
= —* 3531 3929 3934. 
Besid-s a great ee of $25. B.H. read 
paid the cash for the $5000 —* for bath of the $1008. 
The only Lottery now on the carpet isthe Sth Class 
of Plymouth Beach, only 10,000 Tickets, at 10 dolla 
each, subject to no deduction—Capital Prize, 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS ! 


For Tickets at $10, 4th 2,75, Sth 1 to B, 
Huntington who will receive all prises, ia —— 


Bridge Lottery * cach, 
QQ" Orders to B. H. will meet with atten- 
be * ae 

ug 27. 


tion. Regular Lists of Drawing will 

every information given. 

** Cast your bread upon the waters, for thow shalt Gnd 
it after many days.” 


The SCHEME, of the Eighth Class of the 
PLYMOULH BEACH LOTTERY, 











S particnlarly worthy the ofa 8 
pa y y 2 the generou 
round prize of 
sixteen of 500! twenty of 100! and “ of 
| BOWLES 





Guanp Loncx of Massachusetts, Boston. Wednesday. ! . 


I community. Only 10,000 low 
and — orice of ime DOLLARS! with a —2 
TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 
another of 5000! another of 3000! of —* 
20, éc. are important considerations---and what is al- 
so important, is that they may all be had by applica- 
tion at 
LOTTERY AND EXCHANGE OFEICE, 
No. 59, Cornhill, 











SELECTED POETRY. 


TRE MONK ANDTHE PRAVEELER. 
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Sire-riontaN’S ACPHARET,OR LYRICAL. PA- 
HUES FOR CHILDREN GROWN tP.- 
— From all he notes of human deeds, 
- @ _ }From all be hears,.from all he reads, 
—. it length the clolaterd sage collects, 
“n + Mhat ly athe fail shown, 
— Loomen on earth are little known, 
a "Their worships’ own defects. 
so shews my tale—the hour was late, 
As by an Abbey's peacefyl gute, 
A traveller was riding fast; · 
; - But there he met, as Arabs tell, 
. A monk, who offer'd him a cell. 
Abed, end-slight repeat, 
The roads were deep, the night was near ; 
The offer to the stranget’s ear, 
Came with'a:sweet.and welcome sound ; 
The cell receiv’d him—loaves were brought, 
And soon for soup the father sought 
The kitchen under-ground.. 
Return’d with soup the father saw, 
An empty board—the stranger's maw, 
Had in a twinkling clear’d the tray ;* 
The father brings more loaves, anon; 
* But where’s the soup !—the soup is gone. 
| . Completely flown away. 
Surprise distorts the father’s face ; 
He runs for more, and lo, apace, 
The monk and bow] replenish’d come ; 
Bat now-——the loaves are seen no more, 
The stranger, bless him, as before, 
Has swallow’d every crumb. 


With mournful brow and weary toes, 

Away the panting father goes, 

And brings a fresh and good supply. 

Why do his ample eye-balls rol! ? 

Why well they may, the mighty bowl, 
Again is nearly dry. 

For soup the monk trots forth again, 

Leaving the guest to entertain, 

His grinders with a crowded tray— 

Se soon return’d ?—How grand a stare : 

O how sublimely droll an air! 

The loaves—ah, where are they ” 


All vanish’d—with increas’d surprise 
For more the wonderirg father hies, 
Then seeks the soup he fetch'd before, 
*Tis gone the guest is hunery still ; 
Determin’d he sha] have his Gill, 

The monk crawls cown for more. 
With brows that arch, and eyes that roll, 
And grunts that speak a weary soul, 
t With soup returning, crawls the sire : 
The loaves—alas ! no Joaves remaiD ; 
For.more the. monk must once again 
In doleful mood retire. 


| Eight times for bread with discontent, 
; Eight times for'soup the mcnk is sent ; 
When, as no more he hopes for rest, 
! He sees, and not with secret joy, 
; That food at last can even cloy, 
His jewel of a guest. 
They part ; they sleep; at morn they meet, 
Again the jaws their pranks repeat, 
And having long displayed their force, 
f To mount his mule their lord desires, 
And now the curious monk inquires, 
The journey’s aim, and course. 
The guest a plaintive story tells, 
Adding, * a sage at Smyrna dwells, 
Whose skill and drugs may set me right— 
My health declines—I once was fat— 
I now am Jean—and—worse than that~— 
lve lost my appetite.” 
‘* Ab!” says the Monk, and stares amain, 
* If ever it chould come again 
Don’t take an honest hint amiss— 
Whene’er you seek your own abode, 
Do try to take anothertoad— 
In mercy keep from this.” 


1 The loaves in Turkey ave usually very small. 
i 















4 TO A PRIMROSE, 

Of coming Spring, thou lovely pledge, 
That humbly rear’st thy tender form ; 

Half shelter’d ‘by the leafless hedge, 
Half naked to the chilling storm ; 


| A joy to see thee, lovely flower ; 
To see thy simple innocence, 

t Abide the rugged winter’s power, 
J And paint his growing impotence, 


*93 When the keen March wind chills my blood, 
{ Whilst on me falls the frozen hail— 
J Or when cold rain augments the ficod, 

i Or driving sleet or snow assail— 


{ 

ie My heart amid such storms depress’ 

4 Is cheered by one slight glance at thee ; 

Hope gleaming in my troubled breast, 
Suspends awhile its misery. 


Thou then dost look like Hope in tears, 
But when no angry tempests lower, 
In thy chaste bosom joy appears, 
And thep I bless thee, lovely flower ? 


When Spring sball lavish all around, 
Her odours sweet and colours bright, 
The gayest flower that decks the ground, 
To me shall yield far less delight ! 
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‘From Sir Stamford Raffe’s History of Java. 

pre? CUSTOMS OF THE FAVANS. i 

| he judicial and executive powers are 
—— — exercised by the same, individual. 
| The written law of the island, according to 
swhich justice is administered, and thé courts 
are regulated, is that of the Koran, as modi- 
fied by custom and usage. Fhe Javans have 
been now converted to the Mahommedaf re- 
‘ligion, about three centuries and a half, dat- 
Ling from the destruction: of the Hindu king- 
dom of Majapahit, in the year 1400 Ca. Di 
1478) of the Javan.era. Of all: tie + hations 
who have adopted ‘that ¢reed; ‘they are a- 
mong the most recent converts ; and it may 
be safely added, that few others are so lite 
tle acquainted with its doctrines, and pattake 
[so little of its zeal and intolerance-—The 
courts of justice are of two descriptions ; 
}those of the Pangiutz or high priest, and 
those of the Jeksa. In the former, the Ma- 
shomedan law is more strictly followed ; in 
the latter, it is blended with the customs and 
usages of the country. The former take 
‘cognizance of capital offences ; of suits of 
‘divorce ; of contracts and inheritance : They 
are also, in some respects, courts of appeal 
‘from the authority of the Jaksa. The latter 


inferior offences.. Its officers are employed 
in taking down depositions, examining evi- 
dence, inspecting the general police of the 
country, and in some measure acting’ as 
public prosecutors : These last functions are 
implied in the title of the office itself, Jaksa 
meaning to guard of watch.—At the seat of 
government are supreme courts of the Pan» 
ghutu and Fiksa: to these there’ is an ap- 
peal from similar, but inferior, tribunals, es- 
tablished within each province. Petty tri- 
bunals, under like names, are even establish- 
ed under the jurisdiction of a Damang, or 
chief of a subdivision, and sometimes of a 
Bapal, or head of a village ; but in these the 
authority of the Panghutu extend no further 
than to take down evidence to be transmitted 
to some higher authority, to scttle petty dis- 
putes, and perform the ordinary ceremonies 
of religion, inseparable among the Javans, 
as well as all other Mahomedans, from the 
administration of justice. —Such, however, 
is the nature of the native government, that 
these officers are considered rather as the 
law assessors, or counsel of the immediate 
inferior officer of the executive government, 
than the independent ministers of justice. 


examine the evidence, and point out the 
law and custom, to the executive officer, who 
is himself generally too igrorant and indo- 
lent to undertake it. When the evidence is 
gone through, and the point of law ascertain- 
ed, the whole is brought before him; at 
whose discretion it remains to pass judg- 
ment. It is, however, admitted, matters of 
little moment, where his passions and inter- 
ests are not concerned, the decission is left 
to the law officers ; but in all matters of im- 
portance, he will not fail to excercise his 
privileges of interference. This is truly an 
abominable picture of despotism. 

The amusements of the Javanese are a 
rude drama, where the actors are generally 
masked ;—puppet shows, dancing girls, as 
in other countries of the East ;—tilts and 
tournaments, in which it does not. appear 
that much dexterity is displayed ;—the 
chase, rather awkwardly pursued;—the come 
bat of the tiger and the buffalo,—und of the 
former with criminals, for the entertainment 
of the court ! 

In an exhibition of this kind which took 
place about ten years ago ; two criminals 
were exposed for having set fire toa dwel- 
ling. They were provided each with a kris, 
which was long, but broken off, or blunted, 
at the top; and thegtiger was let in upon 
them separately, in a large cage constructed 
for the purpose. The first was soon de- 
stroyed ; but the second, after a combat of 
Bearly two hours, succeeded in killing the 
tiger, by repeated cuts about the head, and 
under the ears and eyes. On this a small 
tiger, or rather leopard, was let in upon him; 
and the criminal being equally successfud 
in this combat, Was released ‘This success, 
as in the judicial ordeals of the dark ages, 
was taken for a manifestation by Heaven of 
his innocence, and not only secured his par- 
don but procured for him the rank of a Man- 
tri, as a recompence for the danger to which 
he was exposed in its vindication.’ 

— 


From Campbells Specimens of the British Poets. 
DR, GOLDSMITH. 


Goldsmith’s poetry enjoys a calm and 
steady popularity. It inspires us, indeed, 
with no admiration of daring design, or of 
fertile invention; but it presents, within 
its narrow limits, a distinct and uubroken 
view of poetical celightfulness;: His de- 
scriptions and sentiments have the pure. 
zest of nature. He is refined without false 
delicacy, and cerrect without insipidity. 
Perhaps there is an intellectual composure 
in his manner, which may, in some passages, 
be said to approach to the reserved and 
prosaic ; but he unbends from this graver 
strain of reflection, to tenderness, and even 
to playfulness, with an ease and grace almost 
exclusively his own ; and connects extensive 
views of the happiness and interests of so- 
Clety, with pictures of life, that touch the 
heart by their familiarity. His language is 
certainly simple, though it is not cast ina 
rugged or careless mopld. He is no dis- 
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take cognizance of thefts, robberies, and all + ¢. 24: g and reflection, which gives buck. 


gested by the changes iti society which were 


In such cases as come before them, they }- 
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atid famished 


idiomatic expression ; but still, it is select 
and refined expression. He uses the orna- 
ments which must always distinguish true 
poetry from prose, and when he adopts col- 
loquial plainness, it is with the utmost care 
‘and skill, toavoid a vulgar humility. There 
is more of this sustained simplicity, of this 


smith, than in any modern poet, or perhaps 
‘than would be attainable or desirable asa 
standard for every writer of rhyme. In ex- 
tensive narrative poems such a style would 


even inthe careless strength of great po- 
ems as in the roughness of castle . walls; 
and, generally speaking, where:. there is 2 
long course of story, or observation of life’ 
tS be pursued, such exquisite touches as 


Jeiple of the gpuit add school of {'! 
—21 ———— as he wrote, he | 
“accused of wasting. natural and: 






the exploded error respecting Jon 
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| Spencer's style from 









| all events, much of his éxpression | 
chaste economy and choice of words in Gold- f cil h ofhis express 


rie of his language with romantic and ver 
be too difficult. There is 4 noble propriety | — 
and luxuriant. 





those of Goldsmith would be too. costly 
materials for sustaining it. The tendency 
towards abstracted observation in his poetry 
agrees peculiarly with the compendious form 
of expression which he studied ; whilst tne 
homefelt joys, on which his fancy. loved to 
repose, required at once the chastest and 
sweetest colours of language, to make them 
harmonize with the dignity of a philosophical 
poem. His whole manner has a still depth 


the image of nature unrufficd and minutely. 
He has no redundant thodgits, or false 
transports ; but seems, on every occasion, 
to have weighed the.impulse to which he 
sutrendered himself. Whatever ardour or 


he gained a high degree of purity and sclf. 
possession. His chaste pathos makes him 
an insinuating moralist, and throws a charm 
of Claude-like softness over his descriptions: 
of bomely objects, that would seem only fit 
to be the subjects of Dutch painting. But 
his quiet enthusiasm -leads the affections to 
humble things without a vulgar association ; 
and he inspires us with a fondness to trace 
the simplest recollections of Auburn, till 
we count the furniture of its ale-house, and 
listen to the “ varnished ¢lock that clicked 
behind the door,” * 
Although Goldsmith has not examined all 
the points and bearings of the question sug- 


passing before his eycs, he has strongly and 


which those changes were pregnant. Nor 
while the picture of Auburn delights the 
fancy, does it make an useless appeal to our 
morai sentiments. It may be well sometimes 
that society, in the very pride and triumph 
of its insprovement, should be taught to 
pause and look back upon its former steps ; 
to count the virtues that have been lost, or 
the victims that have been sacrificed by its 
changes. Whatever may be the calculations 
of the political eonomist as to ultimate ef- 
fects, the circumstance of agricultural wealth 
being thrown into large masses, and of the 
small farmer ęxiled from his scanty domain, 
foreboded a baneful influence on the inde- 
pendent character of the peasantry, which it 
is by no means Clear, that subsequent events 
have proved to be either slight or imaginary. 


ad 


From Campbell's Specimens of the British Poets. 
GOLDEN AGE OF ELIZABETH. 


‘In the reign of Elizabeth, the English 
mind put forth its energics in every direc- 
tion, exalted by a purer religion, and enlarg- 
ed by new views of truth. This was an 
age of loyalty, adventure, anc generous emu- 
lation. ‘The chivalrous character was sof- 
tened by intellectual pursuits, while the 
genius of chivalry itself still lingered, as if 
unwilling to depart, and paid his last hom- 
age to a warlike and female reign. A de- 
gree of romantic fancy remained in the man- 
ners and superstitions of the pcople ; and 
allegory might be said to parade the streets 
in their public pageants and festivities. 
Quaint and pedantic as those allegorical ex- 
hibitions might often be, they were never- 
theless more expressive of erudition, in- 
genuity, and moral meaning, than they had 
been in former times. The philosophy of 
the highest minds still partook of 4 vision- 
ary character. A poetical spirit infused it- 
self into the practical heroism of the age; 
and some of the worthics of that period 
seem less like ordinary men, than like be- 
ings called furth out of fiction, and arrayed 
in the brightncss of her dreams. They had 
‘“* High thoughts seated in a heart of courte- 
sy.” The life of Sir Philip Sydney was 
poetry put into action. 


the public mind was to complete the revi- 
val of classical literature, tu increase the 
importation of foreign books, and to multi- 
ply translations from which poctry supplicd 
herself with abundant subjects and materi- 
als, and in the use of which she showed a 
frank and fearless energy, that criticism 
and satire had not yet acquired power to 
overawe. Romance came back to us from 
the southern languages, clothed in new 
luxury by the warm imagination ofthe south. 
The growth of poetry under such circum- 
stances might indeed be expected to be as 
irregular as it was profuse. The field w@ 
open to daring absurdity, as well as io 
genuine inspiration ; and accordingly there 
is no period in which the extremes of good 
and bad writing are so abundant.’ ; 

* The mistaken opinion that Ben Jonson 
censured the antiquity of the diction in the 





casual felicities he may have thus sacrificed; | 


affectingly pointed the immediate evils with |: 


comes a — load. 


The result of activity and curiosity in |} 





“ Fairy Queen,” has been corrected by Mr. 





a that. of Shaks 
‘whom he so shoruy preceded, tp 
‘that his . 7 ' \ ect — *— a 

ean towards words of the ie der 





become antiquated ; though ‘it is b 
in its antiquity, — hos 
on some majestic building, covers thi 


ble associations, — ; 5 
* His Command of imagery is wide, cash 


few exceptions, than it hasiever Neate ¥ 
It must certainly be owned, that in descrip. 
tion he exhibits nothingof the. brief hie 
and robust power, h --qharacté 


criptive, than it ever was before, 


‘very greatest poets ; but we-shalf'na where: 


find more airy and expansive images - 
visionary things, a sweeter tone of nied 
ment, or # finer: flush in the colours of lan- 


guage, than in this’ Rubens of English poe- 


Ptry. His fancy - teems exuberantly.in mi⸗ 
circumstance, like a’ fertile: 


puteness of 
soil’ sending bloom and verdure through the 


utmost extremities of the foliage which it 


nourishes. Ou a comprehensive view af 
the: whole work, we certainly miss the charm 
cf strength, symmetry, and rapid or intéres- 

ting progress ; for, though the plan which 
the poet designed is not completed, it is ea- 
sy to see that. no additional cantos could 

have rendered. it less. perplexed, Bat. still 
there is a richness in. his , 


» * © s id ; even 
‘where their coherence is ‘loose, ‘tied: their 
‘disposition confused. ‘Ihe, clouds of his al- 
legory may seem.to spread into shapeless 





forms, but.theysare still the cloais of a 
Though his’ story 
grows desultory, the sweetness and grace - 
po€ his manner still abide ‘by him. “We al- 
-ways rise from perusing him. with melody 


glowing atmosphere. 


in the mind’s ear, and with pictures of ro- 


nyantic beauty impressed on the “imagine 
tion.’ : 2 eel grt 


DEFORMIYS.A SIGN OF ILL-NavuRe,. 


_ It was. a réceived opinion among the an- 
cients, That outward beauty was an infalli-. 


ble argument of inward beauty ; and so. on 


the contrary, That a deformed. body was: « 
true index of a deformed mind, of an i}-1ias’ 
ture. Pythagoras was to bigoted tothis 6- 
pinion, that he would never 53 his 
school any that bad the least outward blem- 
ish or deformity. Upon this. g¢ opin- 







ion was groundéd that ¢ saying, 
Cave tibi ab iis, quos nature signeutt : which 
may thus be rendered, Whom.God hath smar- 


ked, let man mark. And therefore Homer; 
speaking of the several ill qualities of Ther-. 
sites, takes care to fit him with a body. 
suitable to such''a mind. But this rule is 
not so gencral as to admit of no exceptions, 
as may be seen in the emperor Galba, a 


[prince of an unhappy outward figure, of 


whom it was said, Jngentium Galbz mate 
habitat. 

It is the chord of early affections, which 
have grown with our growth,and strengthen- 
ed with our strength, that can alone bind us. 
to the earth—whea this is broken, Life be- 





Time recdnaciles us to inevitable evils, 


especially those which are the law. of?our 
nature ; but the ever recurring pang, which 
is inflicted by. world)y. and fortuitous cir- 


cumstances, preys on the vital parts of ovr 
mental befog, and suffering nature writhes 
in prolonged agonies. De 


Since trifles make the sum ofhaman things, : 
And. half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joys consist in pence and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please ; 
Oh ! let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 

A small unkindness is a great offence ; 

Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain, 

But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 


PUBLIC. FAVOR. 


Public favor is not less capricious thao 
private friendship. It is a bird of passagey. 
lost as soon as found ; now in the sloa, 
perhaps ; now underground. He whom.the 
voice of the public unites to praise, . the 
public voice will conspire to censure. 





PREJUDICE OF LEARNED MEN. 

Who would imagine, that, natural com- 
plexion or religious opinions, could any 
way affect the discovery of fessils and coc- 
kle shells, or the inmprovement of mustard 
and pickles? Yet we are told on good au- 
thority, that the royal society of Great Brit- 
ain refused to admit Mr. Whiston and enoth- 
et ingenious gentleman as members, be- 
cause one was an Arian and the other ‘was 
black. This justifies the jest made upon 
them by a gentleman, who being asked by 


>some of them whether he had a mind to 


be a member, told them, “ No, gentlemen 
it is impossible ; you sce I have a mole on 


my upper lip ; and I am sudject to talk in 


my sicep.” 
EPITAPH BY A MAN ON HIS WIFE. 
Two of my bones have taken a trip, 
My rid is departed and so is my 4g}. 


:mony: into’ our’ versé, and made it ace 
‘warmly, tenderly, and — ‘on. 




























